Wordsworth’s “Immortal Ode 

ESSAY II. 


I remember, when my first baby was but a few weeks old, 
a dear friend of mine, who had taken the small bundle of 
humanity in its long white nightgown on her knee, and was 
studying very tenderly the funny little solemn face, lepeating 
softly to herself— 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 


But trailing clouds of glory do we come, 

• From God, who is our Home. 

I felt a new reverence for the tiny creature, and a sort of 
awe as I looked into the baby eyes, so full, seemingly, of 
incommunicable thought. I did not know my Wordsworth 
well in those days, so I said, rather vaguely, “ O, that’s from 
the ‘Ode on Immortality,’ isn’t it?” “ It is,” said my friend ; 

and you can t read it too much or too often now you have a 
baby. So, often and much I have read it, and dearly have 
I learned to love it, though I am afraid that “throwing light 

it (as I suppose “illustrate” to mean) is anything but an 

easy task. 7 b 

encp tai Tn ^ r^ ea ' S at . once w ^h the problem of pre-exist- 
incamat' ° 1 J le origin one might say with reverence — the 
come Cm c d ^ aVen ' boni in the human flesh. We 
no rest until* ‘^fi 7 ° t0 God ’ and tlie soul knowS 

incompleteness. ' “ t7 \ I™.’ lt ' S conscious of its own 

Was not produced from S ° U not b °rn ; lt docs not die • lt 
it- Unborn, eternal > ° ne ' ^ or was an > r produced from 

1S not the immortal > "f tbou gfi the body is slain. 

immortality, but the eternity of the soul. Our 
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is 



sleep and 


bfrth is “a sleep and a f 0 „ 

rcm embrance of this pre-exist^'^ " there ca " 
consciousness; but ,t is the subtle m° st ' has" ** "o 

warnings of this consciousness that W hlnts *nd , ln Said n 0 
ing- “ Not 111 cntl re forgetf u i n ?, rdsvv °rth i s d gained 
nothing is strange. I 5elieve -to the ,*° nstrat - 

Divine Fatherhood is common t mtUitive sen " Child 
a confidence in protection ° 0 ™° St ^ren* a 


have 

with things unseen, that they are iTm a Sens e of , 
linti l the shades of the prison-house 2 , 
memory of the dmne heritage becomes rf close - W the 
“ if one said— The personal self, the i nd ' S almost 

moral sense of good or ,11, is for thjs creature, with 

individuality lies our spiritual, or real , f ’^ Undernca th our 
spirit, beyond morality, beyond striving afr! , im U ers onal 
is but an intimation of our having i ' g 0 odne ss, -which 
The idea of this pre-existence of the* soulT^t fr ° m g00cl 
pressed very beautifully-" The soul consisted a fir^ en r I h “ S 
and rhythm, and ere it gave itself to the I a . ° f harmon >' 
to the divine harmony. Therefore it is that »he) afer'h'av !" 1 
come mto a body, it hears such melodies as most pres™? 

I d V T T teP ° { harm0ny ' il embrac “ *h, and 
ec s from them the divine harmony, and is impelled to it 

and finds its home in it, and shares of it as much as it can 

are. And Plato in the Timaeus, when speaking of the 

umveise, gives us the same idea. “The Deity,” he tells us, 

‘constituted the soul both in age and excellence prior to and 

0 ei dlan the body, as being the proper mistress and ruler 

j) its subject (the body).” To take a more modern view, and 

a different point, I quote from Carpenter’s “ Mental 

Physiology.” “All those” says Dr. J. D. Morel!, “who have 

- town a remarkable appreciation of form and beauty, date 

heir first impressions from a period lying far behind the exist- 

ce °f definite ideas or verbal instruction. The germs o a 

en Esthetic impressions manifested themselves, |st ° ’ 

da a s P°ntaneous Feeling or Instinct, which from t e 

of reason was awakened by the 

vers G ^ mena w ^ lc ^ correspond objectively wi 11 

Are "oi these SQme o{ th e 


^ r he 


not 

nee h i_ 

ao these germs 


of aesthetic impr 
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r , P of the beautiful? In many in 
From inherited inline t of ov ^ difficu It to trace in their 

whom it is dominant, this in ^ , racedi an d we may call 

immediate forefathers; but ^ accumu | at ed experience, still, 
it the inherited instinct o is una ccounted for. In- 

it seems to me the ful has always appeared to me to 
deed, the sense of the d The ffist i ie tic emotion, the m- 

point to man's divine 0, ^‘ _ whic h the satisfaction of hi<5 

definable sensation f which he possesses for such 

taste creates, and . J tastes concerning the ear or the 
satisfaction not . lce ^ peculiar to man, is surely a glimpse 

eye; this artistic a H developed more fully 

of the “vision splendid wM fade s 

: n pvceotiona natures (and tnen omy H » 
hohTof common day, as the man comes m touch with this 

' l ’ OT jn"sunza'v'l d we see the embodied spirit drawn into the 
thoughts and ways of his adopted country, earth, h,s foster- 
mother seeking with “pleasures of her own to make him 
forget whence he came : seeking to satisfy the immortal with 
the perishable, that which is spiritual with that which is 
material, and with her enjoyments to console him for the 
“glories lie hath known.” It is as well to note that it is 
“ earth ” and not “ nature ” of which Wordsworth speaks here. 
Nature is always to Wordsworth the “ garment of God,” the 
“open secret” by which we may discover Him. I suppose 
by “earth” here he must mean the surroundings and moral 
atmosphere into which the child is born. It is as well to 
bear these lines in mind when we are seeking to impress the 
small new-comer with our own individuality, and our own 
ideas as to his manner of development. 

Stanza VII. is the picture of the little child, busy with 
his endless imitations of manhood ; his eagerness to grow 
beyond babyhood, and to leave behind him the quiet period 
of “ being ” for the restless activity of “ doing,” We all know 
tie time when the softly- rounded outlines of babyhood are 
h n ing pl acc to the angular curves of boyhood, and the small 
into ri & . " e l° ve d to kiss and wonder over is developing 

nor hi? K StCSS act ' v< ^ cr eature whose limbs seem never weary 
a ' n Cver t' re d vvith his ceaseless imitations of the 
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Same ldea ln one of Robertson’s sermons.— Ed. 
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future years. Some fresh pl ay he • 947 

from the doings of the older J ? lvva ys mak- 
he were rehearsing life beforc h >*°P = ar„ u „ d '"8 for hi mse|f 
the care of those around him I ed °n it • ’ as «»ou Rh 
life” *ould be worthy of £ ** * -S 

time in which we may mou l d u- dest >ny. T , hu *an 
aspirations towards that which is / ancies and 7 is th <= 

Plato in his “ Republic ” speaks of th • ^ 

children stories of beauty and truth s lrtl P 0r tance 0 f Mv 
tive faculty and fit them to 

you not he says, “that first „f aI1 „ a h « h *al. “Know 
. . . And know you not, that the be ein „! 1 “ klren 
most important, especially to »yone v J„ n Jlr e ?>'.««ki» 
then that particular impression is w i tr;l<0 « 
formed, which any one may wish to im • ^ y lnstil,cd and 
Entirely so. Shall we then let chi dr n hi °" '!" indW «- 
composed by any kind of persons and ZZ "h ° f ^ 
opinions in a great measure contrary to those” , ! heirminds 
they should have when they are gl up V tZ?* 
means allow it. First of all, thcnV it seels, « 
conti ol over the fable-makers, and whatever beautiful fable they 
may invent we should select, and what is not so we should 
reject ; and we are to prevail on nurses and mothers to repeal 
0 t c children such fables as are selected, and fashion theii 
mmds by fables, much more than their bodies by their hands. 

which this ideal is realisec 


/ ’ prevail on nurses and mothers to repea 

0 t e children such fables as are selected, and fashion thei 
minds by fables, much more than their bodies by their hands. 1 

lc exc eeding beauty of the life in which this ideal is realised 
and youthful hopes and aspirations fulfilled, is drawn foru^ 
) Wordsworth in his poem “The Happy Warrior ” 

Who is the happy warrior ? Who is he 
That every man in arms should wish to be? 

It is the generous Spirit, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought ^ 

Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thong it. 

77 at this time in the d,i,d ' s life m :; e rirlz?nt7y 

stag e re'® 8 ° r tendencies ' vh,ch are ' “/this lime, » * kIo I’ 

or , The . P ower a mother possesses, a ^ sometimes 

r ain is orreat ; so great, . . u e 
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essav on wonpswonth^: 


— — r pntrv Patmore’s phrase, how 

3 ..wasteful woman,” to «« Cov ^ other hand she be one 
* dine great the loss ! but . M love, has accepted 

who, with thoughtful wis °“ nd ' s affections, th >=". , " dccd ’ thc 

her rightful place m . * am bition be not towards that whtch ,s, 
fault lies with her, i • 

truly good. u - aht play here, if they would, is not 

The part that fathers m J who tells his comrades- 

so often fully recognised does> or wh at “my father” says, 

with such pride what u hjs father , is unconsciously 

and is all day long trying le Fathers influence more 

moulding himself by * j than do mothers Stanza 

silently, but none the ess s >, ^ 

VIII is an invocation to tn 

Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy soul’s immensity— 

the child, who is the latest comer from the Imperial 
Mace ; over whom his immortality still broods ; and who 
has an intuitive sense o( the Divine truths 

Which we are toiling all our lives to find. 

Notice the next line — 

In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave. 

which needs careful reading. We are in the darkness now ; 
we return to the Light from whence we came. The 

stanza concludes with wonder that we should so soon hasten 
from the beautiful freedom of childhood to the time when 
we are bound down by the things of this world. It is 

customary to speak of childhood as a time of great 
happiness. \\ hether this is so is indeed an open question ; 
for my part I think children suffer intensely, for their idea 
of time is a boundless present, and they cannot yet say, 
as we men and women can, “ This also will pass ; ” they 
are often prone to be over-anxious and over-sensitive, 
already anticipating their share in the worry of life. But it 
- anticipation , a child s life is free from the customs which 

children U f. S P ^ eav y a weight. How free we are as 
in the wr on ^ kegin to realise when we take our places 

its limitations ^d fts" ambUions. ^ 
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To remain untrammelled • 
tep take Awards our manL”? P°ssibl e , 
yoke. The child is cage ^ Puts e vety 

youth his manhood ; it j s 0n] ***** hi s b L? Us a f r J 

■ T his blessedness behind™ 3 " ** * 


he 


5 left his uiv.. 

Pause and luxuriate i n th , 

Loiter, enjoy i V Sunn >’ plain • 

Once past, thou never wilt r 

A second boy. ° me b *ck again, 

The lulls of manhood wear a , 

Whe " seen from fa r . n ° bIe ^ce 
The mist of light from which * 

Hides what they are . ^ take their grace 

Pause while thou mav’st n nr a ' ' 

Which, all toofc,, dea " th « fate ,hr 8aio 
Will drive thee forth f rom this delw , 

A man at last. s P ain 

Phillippa. 


